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to the Pentateuch are explained; (2) the two on the Greek Bibles; most 
people are familiar in a general way with the facts about the Septuagint, 
but the rival Greek versions are almost entirely unknown; (3) the one on 
the Apocrypha, though brief, is very welcome, for few average readers of 
of the Bible are aware of the kind of literature that is preserved in the 
Apocrypha, some of which, however, is very interesting and valuable for 
the understanding of biblical problems; (4) the whole of Part II on the 
New Testament covers a field on which Bible students in our Sunday 
schools often ask questions but find no easily available material for answers, 
and (5) in Part III the history of the English versions is told in a manner 
very instructive and interesting. 

While written in a popular style and for general readers, Professor 
Price has given in this book a summary of information together with 
results of a thoroughly scientific character, and the work is a compendium 
both for instructors and students. 

A. S. Carrier 

McCoemick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, 111. 



The Book of Exodus. With Introduction and Notes. By A. H. 
McNeile. [Westminster Commentaries.] London: Methuen 
and Co., 1908. Pp. clvi + 247. 105 6d. 

The English-speaking public has waited long for a satisfactory com- 
mentary on the Book of Exodus. It is a pleasure to welcome exactly the 
kind of a commentary that was needed. It is a companion volume 
to Professor Driver's commentary on Genesis, which belongs to the 
same series. The author has contributed a long introduction, into 
which has gone much material that would otherwise have burdened 
the explanatory notes. It is arranged in eight sections, viz., (1) The 
Component Parts of the Book of Exodus; (2) Analysis; (3) The Laws 
in Exodus; (4) The Priesthood; (5) The Tabernacle; (6) The Geog- 
raphy of Exodus; (7) The Historical Value of the Book of Exodus; 
(8) The Religious Value of the Book of Exodus. The relatively small 
amount of space devoted to the treatment of the sources, 37 out of 134 
pages, evidences good judgment. Much has been written elsewhere upon 
the analysis of the Hexateuch and the characteristics of the sources, and it 
would have been a waste of space to have repeated it here. This self- 
restraint has rendered it possible to give adequate treatment to important 
questions of archaeology, history, theology, and religion. The discussion 
of the structure of the Tabernacle, for example, is an excellent piece of work, 
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and the statement of the considerations against the historicity of the Taber- 
nacle narratives is the best presentation in English of this phase of the 
question. The much-vexed question of the route of the Exodus is freshly 
treated, and Sinai is located where most modern scholars, Petrie excepted, 
have placed it, viz., in the northern part of the Sinai peninsula, not far 
from Kadesh-Barnea. 

Other conclusions of interest are the acceptance of Moses as a historical 
character, but the refusal to assign to him the promulgation of the Deca- 
logue, which is rather to be placed between 750 and 650 b. c. Notwith- 
standing this, Moses is accredited with having implanted the germ of the 
moral law in Israel through the impress made upon manners and customs 
by his forceful personality. The Levites were not a tribe, but a guild or 
profession, the clergy of their age. Moses and Aaron were great leaders 
and founders of the Levitical order; some families traced their origin to one 
and some to the other; hence in later ages arose the tradition that they 
were brothers. The widespread view that Yahweh was the god of the 
Kenites, and was adopted by the Israelites after their arrival at Kadesh, is 
rightly questioned, and the more probable opinion adopted that Yahweh 
was the god of Moses' own clan as well as of the Kenites. Thus Moses was 
not introducing Israel to a new God. 

In a period of the history which presents so many problems and so 
few data upon which to base conclusions it is impossible that any scholar's 
reconstruction of the history should command general assent. This 
attempt will meet with the approval of the more cautious wing of modern 
Old Testament scholarship. The author has successfully resisted the 
temptation to originate startling hypotheses. His work challenges the 
serious consideration of every sober-minded student. The explanatory 
notes in the commentary proper are concise and informing. The sources 
of the narrative are indicated by the requisite symbols in the margin oppo- 
site the translation. Fortunately the text of the Revised Version forms the 
basis of the commentary. Though thoroughly scientific in spirit and 
method, the whole work is well within the reach of every intelligent minister 
and Bible student. 

John Merlin Powis Smith 

The University of Chicago. 



